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CUDDLY MORNINGS IN BED 
WHEN, THEY FIRST HEARD 
THis SLORY 


fe ADVENTURES OF NIP AND TUCK 


Once upon a time, two little fairies lived in 
a quaint little house at the top of a silver- 
maple tree. Most fairies live on the ground 
among the grasses and flowers, and around the 
roots of trees; but Nip and Tuck were Tree- 
fairies. 

Nip was a brown little thing, with skin 
the color of the brown leaf-buds in spring, hair 
like soft, sweet-smelling brown grasses, and 
eyes warm and beautiful, like a brown autumn 
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leaf in the sunshine. Her wings were tiny 
brown things curled up close to her body; she 
opened them only when she flew, and then you 
would take her for one of those little winged 
seeds that blow off the trees in the spring, and 
think no more about it. 

Tuck was all green-and-silver from a dis- 
tance; but, near to, he had very yellow hair 
like leaf buds, a fair skin, and eyes as green as 
‘tree leaves when the sun strikes through the 
branches and makes them dazzlingly bright. 
His wings were pale-green and, just as Nip’s 
were, his were kept folded close to his body 
when he was not flying. Seeing him, you 
would think him just one of the silver-maple 
leaves being blown about. 

The tree-house was so tiny that anyone 


standing underneath the tree would not be 
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able to see it at all; it was at the top of a 
maple tree. 

The birds had all helped to make it, build- 
ing it of twigs, bark, moss, leaves, and down 
from their own breasts. There were four little 
rooms—a kitchen, a dining-room, a living- 
room, and a bedroom. As for bathing, they 
loved to sit on a branch during a rain, or fly 
through the dew-drenched grasses for refreshing 
shower-baths. 

The window curtains of the little Tree- 
house where Nip and Tuck lived were of the 
finest cobwebs, which they found every morning 
on the grass, and their tiny sheets and _ table- 
cloths were of the same material. For counter- 
panes and window-draperies they used flower- 
petals that matched, and had a change in 
colors whenever they wished. The mattresses 
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on their tiny beds were of the down given them 
by the birds, with whom they were always on 
the best of terms. 

If Nip and Tuck, in their flying about, 
found any special dainty, they always shared 
it with the birds. Or if the birds had to go 
away from the nest on an errand and the 
babies began to make a fuss, Nip and Tuck 
would fly at once to the nest. They would 
perch on the rim and sing songs, Rock-a-bye 


Baby in the Tree-top, tell stories, and cut all 


sorts of funny capers. When the parents came 
back they would find their little ones quiet 
and good. 

Life was very, very happy, and went on 
smoothly for them all until one morning in 
June. The two wee ones had risen with the sun 
and dashed out for their bath, and an early 
breakfast of fresh dew and _ flower-honey, 
intending to go home afterwards to do up the 


housework. 


Nip was a most tidy little housewife and 


quick at getting things in fine shape. A dash 
into the bedroom, a flash into the living- and 
dining-rooms, a splash into the kitchen and 
everything was neat and shining. She was 
swifter in thought and action than Tuck, and 
often while he was. turning something over in 
his mind, she was up and at it; before he had it 
half-turned, lo and behold! she had it all done. 
How very provoked she would be at him for 
being so slow! Often that was the cause of a 
little quarrel; but they were always ashamed of 
themselves, afterward. 

Today, after they had breakfasted, Nip 
decided she would look for a new gown among 
the flowers, and also take home with her the 
petals for new counterpanes and draperies. 
She had grown tired of the apple-blossom she 


had been using. 


It was her custom to get out on the east 


side of the bed, but this morning, for some 
reason or other, she had got out on the west 
side. This, of course, was the wrong side for 
her, and it wasn’t very long before the effect of 
such a mistake could plainly be seen. She 
turned up her nose at the rose frocks, declaring 
they had grown so common by this time that 
she wouldn’t be seen in one. She refused even 
to glance at a lovely purple-iris dress that had 
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a darling little violet cap to match. It was all 
poor Tuck could do to keep up with her as 
they flew along. Several times she spoke very 
sharply to him about it. 

‘“My goodness, Nip, you’re peevish today!” 
he said at last. 

“Well, who wouldn’t be? You’re as slow as 
—as cold maple sap. Now do hurry up!” 

Tuck set busily to work, diving head first 
into a deep honeysuckle where the clear amber 
fluid was the very sweetest. Nip put on a 
blossom and the petals stood out about her 
just like a lovely, frilly skirt. She had cut a 
little hole for her face to peep through, and 
the curved end of the flower made a little 
peaked cap which was most charming. The 
effect delighted her, and her good humor was 
completely restored. 
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It was just then that Nip heard voices. 

Humans! 

Under a leaf no one could have told Nip 
from a blossom as she swayed there, back and 
forth, feeling certain that the Humans would 
gO away very shortly. 

But she heard one say: ‘“‘Oh, see that lovely 
clump of honeysuckle. It’s the loveliest of all. 
Let’s take that, too!” 

And then, horror of horrors! she saw one of 
the Humans take out a huge knife and begin 
digging around the roots of the very plant to 
which she clung. She felt a great trembling 
and then a swooping upward of what seemed 
to be the whole earth. A terrifying sort of 
swoop such as one feels on a roller coaster. 

_The plant was lifted, and there was a terrible 


heaving—far worse than the worst fall out of 
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bed after a bad dream. Then the plant 


was pushed into a basket, and there was 
darkness. 

All this time Nip had been calling to Tuck, 
but when at last he did hear, he was so slow 
about climbing out of the flower that it was 
too late. They- were shut up with a lot of 
plants in a basket, a damp cloth spread over 
the top to keep the green things from wilting; 
Nip could find not one single little place to 
get out. 

“Let’s go home now,” they heard a Human 
say. ‘‘You know we must get ready for the — 
pienic,”” 
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How horrid and jolt-y it was in the basket. 


The two great creatures swung it back and 
forth between them as they walked and the 
poor fairies had funny feelings in their little 
stomachs. 

mits all your fault,” said Nip. “If. you 
had only listened to me and had hurried when 
you did hear me, we could have flown off be- 
fore these dreadful Humans carried us away.”’ 

“How could 1 hear you?” rejoined Tuck 
crossly. ‘‘Wasn’t I busy trying to provide 
food for us—a man’s job?” 

“Well,” interrupted Nip, “you didn’t 
hurry after you did hear. That’s just the way 
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with ec see sO Sata Men are such 
clumsy creatures!”’ 
“Tt was all your fault in the first place; if 
you hadn’t been so fussy about a new gown, 
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we wouldn't have been delayed and got 
caught. Women are so vain!”’ 

And strange to say, Nip could find no 
answer to this and was silent, which was just 
as well, for one of the Humans said, ‘‘T hear 
something buzzing in this basket. Do you 
suppose we have a bee in it?’ 

“Perhaps,’’ said the other “Human. After 
that Nip and Tuck kept very quiet until the 
basket was set down; they felt hollow in the 
pits of their stomachs, when it was lowered, 
as if they had been in an elevator. How 
thankful they were to ‘be at rest at last! 

“We'll just leave these plants here on the 
glassed-porch,” they heard the big voice say, 
“and then, tomorrow, we can set them out. 
Mother said to lock everything up, for we'll 
be gone all afternoon.,’’ 
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When everything was very quiet, and Nip 
and Tuck were sure no one was left in the 
house, they began to push at the cover; they 
struggled and shoved, and at last, they 
loosened a corner. Out they flew! 

What a queer place they were in! Glass all 
about, and though they searched and searched, 
not one little crack, or even an open keyhole, 
could they find. The air was heavy, not pure 
and fresh as in their beloved Tree-house. 
They felt themselves drooping. But they knew 
they must not give up. Around and around 
they flew, bumping into things and getting 
tangled in the fringed hangings. When they 
grew tired, they would rest a little while and 
then start all over again. 

Evening arrived, and they heard the 


family come into the house. By and by a 
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little child came onto the porch. When she. 
caught sight of the fairies flying about, she 
stood still and clapped her hands. 

‘“‘F’owers!’’ she cried with little squeals of 
delight. ‘‘F’owers are f’yin’.”’ 

But another Human came in, laughing, and 
caught her up, saying: ‘No, Baby dear, they 
aren't flowers at all. Just two little butter- 
flies that must have come in on the plants. 
Come now and let me put you to bed.’ 

Nip and Tuck couldn’t help giggling at 
such ideas, even though they were so worried. 
‘“‘Aren’t Humans funny creatures?”’ they asked 
each other. They kept flying to the glass to 
see if there was anything to help them. By. 
and by, the dusk began to creep slowly in and 
they put their arms around each other and 


cried» a few sorrowful wee fairy tears. 
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mii sotry [| was cross, Nip,’ said Tuck 
who was always the first to admit being at 
fault. 

“You weren't really cross, Tuck dear,’’ was 
Nip’s ready reply. “It was all my fault. | 
shouldn’t have been so cranky about a dress.”’ 

“And I should have hurried when you 
called me,’ said her little companion. ‘You 
were so loyal to wait for me.” 

“Well, I am always too impatient,’’ said 
Nip who wanted to be truthful about her 
share of the blame. 

But just then they heard a light tapping 
on one of the panes of glass. Very dimly they 
made out the face of their neighbor, Mr. 
Robin! 

They were so happy that they almost wept 
fairy tears of joy. And Mr. Robin seemed 
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as delighted as they to think he had found 
them. 

At dusk, when Father and Mother Robin 
were putting the babies to bed, she had said 
to hime 

“By the way, I haven’t seen anything of our 
little neighbors, the Tree-fairies, today. Have 
you?” 

“Why, no!” Father was blessed if he 
could recall having seen them, either, and that 
was strange, too, for a day never passed with- 
out their. exchanging greetings of some sort. 

Although all the birds were ready for bed, 
they were so alarmed about the missing fairies, 
that they all held a meeting on the spot and 
decided to make up a search-party at once. 

But though they hunted and called, the 
search-party received no answer. At last they 
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determined to ask Mr. West Wind who was 
gently blowing that evening. He was as dis- 
tressed as they to learn of the disappearance 
of the little pair, but had to answer: 


“No. I haven't seen them, for I came up 


this evening. South Wind was _ blowing all 


day, but now he’s getting ready to blow over 
the ocean. Hurry and catch him. Maybe he 
can tell you something.”’ 

They caught up with South Wind just in 
time, and he said: 

“T saw them early this morning. They 
were flying from flower to flower and the last 
I saw of them they were on a large clump of 
honeysuckle at the foot of the big elm tree.”’ 

He blew them at once to the spot. 

How their hearts sank when they saw the 
gaping hole where the clump of honeysuckle 
had been! All that they could think was that 
a terrible earthquake had occurred, burying 
honeysuckle, fairies, and all. 

It was just then that Father Robin, who 
has very bright eyes, noticed a squirming 
motion near him, It was Mr. Wooley-striped 
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Caterpillar wriggling down into his hidey-hole. 


He had been sitting out on the lump of dirt, 
which was his front porch, enjoying the spring 
air; but when he saw all those birds approach- 
ing, he trembled with fright and could not 
hurry fast enough to get into his underground 
home before they spied him. 

Father Robin guessed at once what was 
the matter. But just now Father Robin 


. wanted only to be on good terms with Mr. W. 
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S. Caterpillar, for he might be able to help 
them. 

Father Robin promised that he would not 
harm a hair of Mr. Caterpillar’s body, and 
after much coaxing, out he crawled, trembling, 
—and a pitiful sight to see is a trembling 
worm!—to ask what they wanted. 

The moment they cried, “Nip and Tuck 
are missing!’ he said, “I know it, and I know 
what happened to them.” 

What a chorus of relief went up from all 
the feathered ones! And then they quieted 
down to hear his story. 

How provoking he was! For he wou/d tell 
it in his own way and a great deal of it con- 
cerned himself. 

At last he finished: 

“And while I sat there trembling, a cold 
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sweat breaking out on me clear to the end of 
my feelers, I saw the two Humans walk off, 
with Nip and Tuck all covered up in their 
basket.” 

“But which way did they go?” 

As to that he could not say, for he had 
had only a worm’s-eye view of the whole 
affair. 

“But Mrs. Katydid can tell you for she 
flew after them for a long way, trying to make 
them hear her and asking if she could help.” 

Mrs. Katy could and Mrs. Katy did. She 
led the birds to the glass porch where the 
poor fairies were prisoners. And it was then 
that Nip and Tuck had looked up and seen 
Father Robin. 

But still it seemed that they were no better 


off than before. They were unable to get out 
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and the birds were just as unable to get in. 
They pressed their faces against the glass and 
looked at each other. Nip was so tired and 
discouraged. Her pretty little honeysuckle 
dress was all bedraggled and torn. She leaned 
her head on Tuck’s shoulder and sobbed a 
little, while he patted her and tried to comfort 
her. 

They were all very sad, indeed. There they 
stood, racking their little brains so hard you 
could almost hear the rack! 

Then, tired as he was, Tuck thought of 
something. He clapped his tiny hands and 
cried: 

“T have it! I have it!” 

“Oh, tell us quickly, Tuck,’ they twittered. 
“What is it you have?” 

Tuck turned to Nip. 
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“The Baby—the Baby Human, who said, 
‘F’owers are f’yin’.’ She would help us. For 
Baby Humans like that are the next thing to 
fairies. I know she’d set us free!” 

“Oh, I’m sure of it!’ exclaimed Nip eagerly. 
‘She was such a darling.” 

‘Tell us, tell us!’ urged the others. 

“Well,” said Tuck, ‘Mr. Woodpecker 


could fly around and find out where she 


sleeps. If he would tap at her window till 


she wakes up, then he could tell her all about 
us.” 

“Oh, Tuck, you’re wonderful!’ breathed 
Nip. It was the first time in her life she had 
thought him more clever than herself. 

A moment later, someone made a tap, tap, 
tapping, at Baby’s window sill. She opened 
her blue, blue eyes, and sat up in her crib. 

What a pretty bird! 

Why, he was making a hole in her screen 
window, pecking and pecking and getting it 
bigger and bigger all the time. 

Now he was pushing his body through! 
Now he was coming close to her _ bed! 

He was sitting on the very foot of it. Was 
he trying to tell her something? He kept 
flirting his head and nodding it up and down. 

Now he was starting down the stairs. 

Shee 


Oh, she must follow him and learn what 
he meant to do! She crept softly out of bed 
so the family in the front rooms might not 
hear. 

What a darling she looked, standing in the 
moonlight that filled her room, holding up her 
little white gown! Her cheeks were pink from 
sleep and her blue eyes all misty, for she was 
not wideawake yet. 

Step by step she followed Mr. Woodpecker 
as he hopped down the stairs. The door on to 
the glassed-in porch was closed, but there he 
stopped. She was wider awake now. ‘What 
shall I do, Bird?” 

He pecked at the door. Baby reached for 
the handle and after a turn and a tug, the 
door swung open. Mr. Woodpecker darted 
onto the porch, and she followed him and 
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then st6od sti ee Fe bright about 


her. 


“My pitty f’yin’ f’owers!’’ she crréd 

She could see them beat and beat against 
the door; she, herself, had been shut up more 
than once like that! 

Her tiny fingers worked and worked at the 


catch of the door. She was so little that she ' 
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had to stand on tiptoe to reach it; it would 

not open for a long time, but she kept on 

trying. And then, all at once, open it came. 
And out flew the flowers! 


But each one came back again to brush 


against her cheek, as if to leave a kiss, and 


their perfume was sweeter than that of any 
flower she had ever smelled. 

Baby stole softly back to bed and _ fell 
asleep at once; next day, she thought she had 
dreamed about the bird and the flying flowers; 
but on her pillow lay a beautiful red feather, 
just like one in Mr. Woodpecker’s cap. And 
every morning after that, she was awakened 
by the sweetest of bird songs at her window. 

As for Nip and Tuck, I wish I could say 
they never have any more fairy-fusses. Once in 
a while they do, but Nip has learned that 
though Tuck does not show off, he has a 
. clever head. As for Tuck, he often thinks back 
-to that day when Nip could have flown away 
and left him all alone in the honeysuckle 
blossom, and he knows that even though she 


has a sharp way of speaking at times, she has 
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a loyal, loving little heart. They really love 


each other dearly, and are always ashamed 


after their quarrels. 
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~ Volland books are beautiful in text and 3 


The 
Volland Ideal 


illustration; their stories are whole- 
some, happy and inspiring and their 
pictures lovely in color and harmony. 


The parent or teacher who buys a 
Volland Book knows that it is no 
only safe, because it will not cause 
fright, suggest fear, nor glorify mis- 
chief, but that it will give happiness 
and develop good taste in reading and 
art in the fortunate child to whom the _ 


book is presented. 


